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normative religion will not supersede functional religion. It is the busi- 
ness of the philosophy of religion to elucidate the meaning of religion, 
not to invent substitutes for it. 

F. C. French. 
University of Nebbaska. 

Jealousy. Arnold L. Gesell. American Journal of Psychology, October, 

1906. Pp. 437-495. 

This paper is made up of a collection of interesting facts on the sub- 
ject of jealousy, gleaned from many authors and supplemented by the 
results of a questionnaire sent to normal school and university students. 
The subject is treated from three points of view : (1) animal jealousy, (2) 
human jealousy, (3) special aspects of jealousy. Mr. Gesell finds that 
both animal jealousy and human jealousy are very complex states and 
hard to separate from other emotions. In animals it seems to be very 
closely akin to anger and fear, when the fear contains the element of 
helplessness. Human jealousy involves besides these two emotions the 
feeling of self-pity. 

Jealousy had its origin in the instincts of self-preservation and self- 
aggrandizement. All that was necessary to develop it was " a sense of 
self highly enough developed to feel imminent or accomplished depriva- 
tion in situations of rivalry." So it would seem that the gregarious 
animals, having more possible rivals, should be more jealous than those 
that tend to live alone. Mr. Gesell thinks that the popular opinion that 
dogs are so much more jealous than cats bears out this hypothesis. The 
same thing holds true of human jealousy — it is closely connected with the 
self or individualistic instincts. " The fundamental law of child psy- 
chology which coordinates and explains the facts of child life is the strong 
sense of self -conservation and self -protection, the jealous care with which 
the child seeks to preserve himself from everything which can hinder or 
impede even in the slightest degree his development." The most intense 
human jealousy is that which accompanies adolescent love-making. 
Jealousy is of two types — the exciting type and the depressing type. The 
jealousy of animals and children tends to be of the first type, while that 
of the adolescent is almost invariably of the second type. Childhood 
jealousy is more explosive, violent, shorter, more sudden, objective, frank, 
and is prompted by pettier and more material causes than that of the 
adolescent. It is overt, aggressive, directed towards some person, while 
that of the adolescent is painfully subjective and is directed towards the 
self. 

Mr. Gesell differs from Darwin and others in believing that there is 
a characteristic physical expression of jealousy. He bases his belief on 
the returns from his questionnaire and upon a slight experiment he per- 
formed. In the reviewer's opinion the results are not at all conclusive. 
From the questionnaires the symptoms described as expressive of jealousy 
arranged themselves as follows: "flushing 73 (cases); paling 22; chill 
16; sweating 26; muscle tension 44; scowling, clenching of fists, compress- 
ing of lips, gritting of teeth 60." But these symptoms might be equally 
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true of anger, grief, fear or hate. Their presence might place the emo- 
tion in one of a group of three or four, but would certainly not serve to 
differentiate it from others akin to it. This fact is emphasized by the 
experiment, in which a group of students was asked to interpret two 
pictures, both of which were supposed to portray jealousy. With the first 
picture 18 out of 24 guessed cupidity, and with the second 18 out of 24 
guessed interest as the subject of the picture. " Other judgments were 
scattered and stated fear, surprise, stealth, etc." The records of the second 
group of subjects to whom the test was given are not at all clear. At 
any rate the conclusion that " envy and jealousy have a characteristic, 
readable, emotional expression, at least in the face," seems hardly justi- 
fiable in the light of the evidence produced. 

Jealousy is the most severe and most agonizing of the human emotions, 
" for jealousy," says Gesell, " in its highest forms is not like anger, a 
whole-souled outward reaction, but is full of schism, conflict, and intro- 
spection. The soul, as it were, splits, and, by a miracle both cruel and 
comforting, subjects itself to its own examination, puts itself upon a rack, 
gloats over its own sufferings, partakes in them, and pities them." 

From the standpoint of pedagogy, our author believes that a " lusty 
kind of jealousy " in children is a good sign. He does not believe that it 
could be " omitted from human life with little loss," but that it should 
be inhibited as soon as possible by indirect and preventive measures, by 
allowing children to have hobbies, to excel in some field, in order that a 
" healthy personality sense " may be developed. 

Jealousy, as a factor in shaping social progress, seems, according to 
Mr. Gesell's interpretation, to have played the paradoxical role of advan- 
cing both democracy and exclusiveness, of tending to maintain a level and 
of breaking it. It probably is the " basis of many attitudes which the 
individual takes towards his fellows." It probably does color social cus- 
toms and institutions and motivate group action, but to mean anything 
for sociology this function must be worked out in more detail than this 
paper pretends to do. 

The account of jealousy as given by Mr. Gesell is very interesting and 
comprehensive; it is probably the fullest account published. From a 
scientific point of view the paper would have been of more value had the 
evidence of authors quoted been more carefully weighed, and less credence 
given to stories of animals and the introspective analysis of adolescents. 

Naomi Norsworthy. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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MIND. January, 1908. Non-Phenomenality and Otherness (pp. 
1-19): Hubert Foston. -Real objectivity, or otherness, is revealed pri- 
marily in active consciousness, where resistance means persisting activity. 
Thought, construing experience on a basis of causation, testifies to other- 



